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COMPETENCE IN COMMUNICATING: 



A TAXONOMY, REVIEW, CRITIQUE, AND PREDICTIVE MODEL 



ABSTRACT 

An extensive review and evaluation of the conceptual and empirical 
literature concerning competence is performed. To facilitate 
analysis, a new taxonomy of competence constructs is devised. 
Despite an enormous amount of conceptual and empirical effort, few 
operationally predictive models have been developed. A three 
component model of relational competence is therefore constructed. 
The components are motivation, knowledge, and skill in communi- 
cative contexts. In addition, numerous operational criteria are 
identified that represent functional outcomes of competent intrr- 
act ion. 
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I. CCMPETENCF: INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW 
The notion of competence in social interaction is as equi 
vocal as it is ubiquitous. Virtually every theory of adaptive 
and maladaptive human behavior attempts to account for the vary- 
ing levels of human competence in interacting with self, others, and 
objects in the environment. Yet, the factors comprising com- 
petence, the modes of interaction it entails, and the effects of 
the environment are viewed in widely divergent ways. The con- 
ceptual fragmentatioi 1' evident in the field of cocnnunication 
as well. Competence 1. aunicating has been conceptualized 
and operational ized in c *iticude of ways (see Kelly, Chase & 
Wiemann, 1979 and Niemann h Backlund, 1080 for reviews). Conse- 
quently, it is difficult to ascertain what the specific cog- 
nitive and behavioral components of competence should be. 

Identifying the important components of competence is clear- 
ly a critical task of theory and research in competent interaction. 
Research has repeatedly found that interpersonal communication 
competence is vital to psychological health (Trower, 1980; Trower 
Bryant & Argyle, 1978; Zigler & Phillips, 1961), educational and 
occupational success (Argyle, 1969; Becker, 1977; Breen Donlcn & 
Whitaker, I978;Krembs, 1980; Moment & Zaleznik, 1963; Trenholm 
& Rose, 1981), intercultural adaptation (Buckingham & Rosenfeld 
1978; Kuben, 1976; Sedano & Ribeau, 1981), and social success 
(Arkowitz, 1977; Fitts, 1970). Stated succinctly, "c ommunicative 
coir tence is essential for social, personal, and educational 
gr " (Simon, 1979, p. vii). It is equally clear that a major 
\ ^ance to the development of effective teaching and training 
metiiods for communicative competence is the lack of precise concept- 
ualization & measurement. 

Explanation, prediction, and control all rely upon the pre- 
cision with which a construct has been conceptualised and operation- 
al ized. It is the intent of this essay to conceptually refine 
the construct of competence in interpersonal communication, 
accomplish this broad goal, the following tasks will be under- 
taken: (1) critical examination of the social-psychological and 
communication literatures regarding conpetence, and (2) con- 
struction of an integrative model of competence in commun- 
icating and identification of its operational components. 

A Taxonomy of Competence Constructs 

An examination of the literature reveals contradicting 
terminologies and imprecise conceptualizations. An extensive list 
of constructs has resulted from this state of confusion, including 
fundamental competence, sense of competence and self-esteem, 
problem-solving competence, rhetorical competence and sensitivity, 
linguistic competence, communicative competence, social skill* and 
competence, and finally, interpersonal competence and aterper- 
sonal communication competence. Due to the inconsinencies of 
the various disciplinary argots, the conceptual taxonomy in Table 
1 will be elaborated. 

The utility bf the category scheme is elaborai id throughout this review 
and can be judged initially by its comprehensiveness of categorization as 
shown in Appendix A. Constructs are classUied by 
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Table 1. Taxonomy of Competence Conceptualizations 



LOCI 

FOCI 


PERSON 


PERSON X SITUATION 


(PERSON X PERSON) X SITUATION 


OUTCOMES 


Fundamental Competence 
and 
Efficacy 


Social Skills 
and 
Corapetence 


Interpersonal 
and 

Strategic Competence 


COMMUNICATION 


Linguistic Competence 


Communicative 
Competence 


Relational Competence 
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their respective loci of explanation and empirical foci. The loci 
refer to the "locations" of the explanatory construct. For example, 
communicative competence constructs explain competence through indi- 
vidual knowledge of social rules in a given context; hence, a person 
by situation locus of explanation. The foci reptv.sent the empirical 
emphasis of the constructs. For example, strategic competence focus 
on interpersonal goal attainment as an outcome or indicator of 
competent interaction. This perspective is represented as 
an outcome oriented api^roach to competence. 

All of the views of competence entail notions of appropriate and 
/or effective ineraction with social /environmental contingencies. 
But aspects of essential aspects of appropriateness and effectiveness, 
little consensus can be found. For purposes of clarification, this 
review of the literature relies on conceptual characteristics that 
are more discriminating than appropriateness and effectiveness. The 
breakdown by persons, situations, outcomes, and communicative pro- 
cesses provides numerous heuristic distinctions. 

Fundamental Competence and Efficacy 

Several theorists have described competence in extremely broad 
and encompassing forras. These conceptualizations refer to the ways 
in which humans adapt to the world around them (Connolly & Bruner, 
1974; Coulter & Morrow, 1978; Smith & Greenberg, 1979). This expan- 
sive construct is referred to as fundamental competence. Humans 
tend to develop some fundamental level of conpetence in adapting to 
the changing environmental contingencies that confront them. This 
construct is concerned with personal abilities and adaptive outcomes 
resulting from these abilities. Analysis of this construct centers 
around the developmental aspects of competence, the abilities involv- 
ed, and specif icall> , the idea of adaptability. 

Three compatible theories have been advanced to explain the 
development or growth of competence from infancy through adulthood: 
effectance motivation, sense of efficacy, and attribution theory. 
R.H. White (1960) engendered the theory of effectance motivation to 
describes "what the neuromuscular system Wrnts to do when it is other- 
wise unoccupied or is gently stimulated by the environment" (p. 321). 
That is, our effectance urge motivates us to interact with the envir- 
onment, to cause change, to be causal agents. An infant experiences 
pleasure upon shaking a rattle and recognizing that s/he is the cause 
of the sound produced. 

As the social realm of family and peers begins to permeate the 
infant's world, the processes of play, fantasy, role identification, 
and language become salient. As children enter into social interact- 
tion, they also begin to develop a sense of self and identity (Mead 
1934/1974). The self develops only in relationship to others, because 
only in others is there a basis for self-comparison. So the effect- 
tance urge, largely biological in theory, is transformed into a 
sociological construct of self-esteem. White (1966, 1968, 1976), 
Harter (1978), Broucek (1979), and Franks and Morolla (1976), believe 
that the anatomical urges of effectance are redefined by social per- 
ception processes. The effectance motive becomes a desire for a 
sense of competence, that is, a sense of self-esteem. Effective so- 
cial interactions become subjective measures of self-worth by grat- 
Q ifying the actor and resulting in satisfaction and 
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pleasure. The degree to which this reinforcement is positive de- 
pends upon the specific developmental history of the person. Smith 
(1968) describes these developmental aspects of competence as 
follows: 

Launched on the right trajectory, the person is likely 
to accumulate successes that strengthen the effectiveness 
of his orientation toward the world while at the same 
time he acquires tue knowledge and skills that make his 
further success more probable. His environmental involve- 
ments generally lead to gratification and to increased 
competence and favorable development. Off to a bad start, 
on the other hand, he soon encounters failures that make 
him hesitant to try . . . And he falls increasingly behind 
his fellows in acquiring the knowledge and skills that are 
needed for success on those occasions when he does try (p. 277). 

Two implications derive from Smith's analysis. First, the 
idea that successive failures or successes head to unfavorable or 
levels of competence can be viev^d compatibly with attributional 
theories of development. Attribution theories concern the ways in 
which persons perceive causality and the origins of events (Kelley & 
Michela, 1980; Siebold & Spitzberg, 1981; Weiner, 1930). Indi- 
viduals who consistently attribute effective self-causation of posi- 
tive outcomes to their own action and ability are likely to 
perceive themselves as competent. Likewise, self -perceived 
competence can be expected to increase as causality for negative 
outcomes is attributed to external origins such as luck, external 
stimuli, or other's actions v Attributions of cause may mediate our 
perceived ability, and thus, our effort & motivation (Brown & Inouve, 
1978; Burke, 1978). An attribution interpretation of efficacy 
theories ultimately has significant implications for a communication 
theory of competence. For example, to what extent are favorable 
and unfavorable messages from others attributed as responses to one's 
own communicative messages and ability, or instead, to external 
causes (Kaplan, 1976). To the extent that interactions with others 
are evaluated in terms of causality, the degree to which an individual 
attributes desirable message outcomes to external causation will be 
an important indicator of self -perceived competence. 

The second implication of Smith's (1969) analysis is that know- 
ledge and skills are critical to competent interaction. Competence 
is Ccreptualized frequently in terms of skills. A skill refers 
^*to the organization of actions into a purposeful plan which is 
executed with economy s . . . the essence o f the skill 1 ies in the 
ability to achieve a goal" (Elliot & Connolly, 1974, p. 135). As 
learned and consciously focused potentials, skills are types of 
abilities. So, to some extent, a theory of skills is a theory of 
abilities. As Foote and Cottrell (1955) write, "Competence is a 
synonym for ability" (p. 36). And a "theory of ability 
is a theory of adaptive behavior," requiring "us to explain 
how a person produces a consistent result despite variations in 
the situation" (Baldwin, 1958, p. 200). Competence, therefore, im- 
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plies consistent performance in the face of environmental change, 
which in turn, suggests the concept of adaptability. 

No other aspect of competence and effective social functioning 
seems so universally adhered to as the ability to adapt to changing 
environmental conditions (Bladwin, 1958; Brunner & Phelps, 1980; Fla- 
veil, Botkin, Fry, Jarvis & Wright, 1968; Foote & Cottrell, 1955; 
Hale & Delia, 1976; Hart & Burks, 1972; Ivey & Hurst, 1971; Moment 
& Zaleznik, 1963; Ritter, 1979). The conceptual progenitor of adapta- 
bility may well be the construct of rigidity, which is the anthithe- 
sis of behavioral flexibility, and is applied to concerns of abnormal 
psychology (Braen, 1960; Dreskin, 1968; Cervin, 1957; Colten & Lango- 
lois, 1976; Muhar, 1974; Schaie, 1955; Scott, 1966; Wolpsrt, 1955; 
Zelen & Levitt, 1954). Adaptability, behavioral flexibility, 
behavioral repertoires, creativity, and interactional flexibility 
are all terms usrd to represent a relatively stable ability 
to produce consistent responses in others by adjusting to varied sit- 
uations are more important to the individual than others. With these 
considerations in mind, Sunberg Snowden and Reynol'^s (1978) offer a 
representative definition of competence as the "personal characteris- 
tics (knowledge, skills and attitudes) which lead to achievements 
having adaptive payoffs in significant environments" (pp. 195-196). 
This definition also demonstrates why fundamental competence is 
a person/outcome construct. Evan though sense of efficacy and 
adaptability imply interaction with others and the environment, 
the construct of compe*^cnce itself is located within the persoa. 
That is, the outcome of effective interactions is a sense of efficacy. 
And increasing efficacy is reflected by stronger self-esteem and/ 
or enhanced skills. Self-esteem and skill (e.g., adaptability) 
are inherently person-centered constructs. 

The strength of the fundamental competence construct is that 
it provides a motivational framework for interpreting actions and 
deriving explanations. For example, Rochner and Kelly (197^) and 
Parks (1977) have incorporated efficacy and control factors into 
models of com|)etence. Whereas the notion of fundamental competence 
is motivationally strong, it is communicationally weak. That is, it 
is difficult to derive communication propositions from the knowledge 
that individual seek environmental control, and that their self-esteem 
is contingent upon their success in this effort. In addition, adapt- 
ability is an ambiguous and ill-defined construct. It implies a 
chameleon-like tendency to change with each context. Yet, the origins 
of this malleability, and its relationship to positive interaction 
with the environment, have not been elaborated. 

Lingui^^tic Competence 

Normal development within a culture necessitates at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of the operant social norms. Communication 
functions both to develop and regulate the communicative norms of a 
particular cultural milieu. Communication is used to create and 
control itself. In these processes of creation and control, communica- 
tion involves rules for tne construction and interpretation of 
linguistic codes, rules for the regulatiuji of linguistic utterances, 
and requirements for listener-adaptation of speech. These three 
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functions of linguistically and communicatively competent speech are 
roughly equivalent to the concepts of constitutive and regulative rules 
and the informational requirements of external dialogue. Linguistic 
competence is concerned primarily with constitutive rules. 

The constri^ction rules of language form a giammar of communi- 
cation; an interpretive framework (Pearce^ 1976). Linguistic compe- 
tence is primarily a grammar aiid meaning centered construct. "Linguis- 
tic competence is generally defined by both psycholinguists and 
psychometricians in terms of ability to handle semantic and 
syntactic relations between verbal symbols" (Bucci & Freedman, 
1978, p. 595). According to Larson (1978), it refers to knowledge 
of the underlying structure of the language; more specifically, know- 
ledge of the rules which govern the production of language episodes, 
utterances, cr sentences" (p. 304). This type of knowledge is incul- 
cated through the education and enculturation process (Kagan, 1979), 
and presumably becomes largely a form of tacit intuition. The 
rules may become codified formally, but are typically, informal and 
culturally idiosyncratic. 

Linguistic competence requires an adequate understanding of the 
constructive and interpretive processes involved in communicative 
encounters enacted according to a cultural ideal. It is in 
this sense that Habermas (1970) refers to 

The ideal speaker's mastery of the dialogue 

constitutive universals irrespectable of the 

actual restrictions under empirical condi- . 

tions ... ' 

Thus, the idealization exisus in the < 
fact that we suppose an exclusively linguistic 
organization of speech and interaction (pp. 
141, 146). 

Theorists have attempted to delineate this linguistic organization 
in terms of types of meaning (Jakebivits, 1969, 1970) and word- 
referent linkages (Bucci & Freedman, 1978). The loci of linguistic 
competence, linguistic knowledge and meaning, are intrapersonal in 
nature. The focus, unlike efficacy oriented constructs, ie on the 
communication involved instead of the communicative outcomes. 

Theorists of linguistic competence have attempted to identify 
and isolate linguistic universals. Although not a futile effort (see 
Chomsky, 1969), this is certainly a limited and insufficient effort. 
It is becoming obvious that contexts play an integral role in assess- 
ing the appropriateness of a linguistic utterance (Trenholm & Rose, 
1981). As a resul*^ , theorists tend to differentiate between ideal 
or universal ingui^stic competence, and communicative competence with- 
in a particular social context or situation. 

Thus, competence has been extended from the 
notion of the mastery of a set of syntactical 
rules to the mastery of a set of cultural 
rules which include the appropriate way to 
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apply syntactical rules in all speech situa- 
tions possible for the society (Sankoff, 1974, 
p. 18). 

This distinction has been echoed by several theorists and 
provides the basic disti'^ction between linguistic and communicative 
competence (Black, 1978; Casden, 1978; Grimshaw, 1971; Hymes, 1972; 
Mathews, 1978; Paulston, 1974; Rivers, 1973). 

Communicative Competence 

When an individual violates a grammatical rule, certain cul- 
turally imbued expectations on the part of the interactants may 
also be violated. If responses to the violation attempt to rectify 
the situation by negatively sanctioning the deviant messages, then 
a regulative rule is also operative (Pearce & Cronen* 1S79). Ob- 
viously, interactants have expectations regarding appropriateness 
of behavior that extend beyond merely grammatical correctness. The 
point is that the sanctionability of communicative rules implies a 
criterion of communication competence. Competent conniunication must 
avoid significant violation, qualitatively and quantitatively, cf 
the social norms and expectations governing the situation. In 
short, to be considered crimmunicatively competent, communication 
must be socially approprii^te (Larson, Backlu.id, Redmond & Barbour, 
1978). "Appropriateness then, appears to be the single criterion 
with the power to discriminate the phenomenon of communication 
competence from other communicative phenomena" (Backlund, 1977, 
p. 15). 

Appropriateness is typically conceived as a broad based 
societal norm. As Larson (1978) states concisely, "The sufficient 
condition for communicative competence is that the coramunicat ve 
act net violate the social norms of the group or context within 
wnich the act occurred" (p. 308). This condition implies that 
communicative competence . . . not only includes 
the concept of grammatically but also the con- 
cept of appropriateness ... In other words, 
a response may be perfectly grammatical according 
to purely linguistic rules but totally inappro- 
priate when the other sociolinguistic factors 
are taken into consideration" (Briere, Note 2, 1979). 

The necessity of including both ideal and actual appropriateness 
led Hymes (1972) to argue that "competence is dependen. upon both 
(tacit) knowledge ard (ability for) use" (p. 282). Greene (1977) 
concurs 

that what is needed for a complete theory of 
language is to equip the language speaker both 
with a systematic knowledge of the mapping 
rules between linguistic forms and potential 
meanings (the domain of Chomsky's theory) and, 
equally, with a systematic knowledge of how 
to map linguistic meanings on to the actual 
meanings appropriate 
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A second criterion that characterizes con$)etent communication 
is listener-adaptation Whereas fundamental competence implies 
generic adaptation to the environment, and linguistic competence im- 
plies adaptation to an implicit set of cultural and grammatical rules ^ 
communication competence tends to focus on adapting to a specific inter- 
actional context and the interactants involved. Krauss and Glucks- 
berg (1969) maintain that linguistic competence is simply grammatical 
correctness, whereas communicative competence involves adjustment to 
the in format lonal requirements of the listener. Similarly, Larson 
(1978) indicates that thf necessary condition for competent communica- 
tion is meeting the informational functions of the situation by main- 
taining "a logical consistency among or between the acts" that a par- 
son initiates or responds to (p. 308). Knapp (1978) also proposes a 
definition that emphasizes the appropriate adaptation of symbols to 
"the self -other-topic situation interface . • . " (p . 275). Competent 
communication, then is linguistically and socially appropriate and 
functionally adequate for the decoding needs of the interactaiit(s) . 
As Grimshaw (1971; summarizes, "'communicative competence' describes 
the ability of individuals to communicate with one another unaer 
situationally and normatively defined conditions (linguistic, psych- 
ological, social, and pragmatic in nature)" (p. 162). 

Communicative competence is placed within the person x situation 
by communication category of Table 1 because the focus is on the 
communication within specified sociocultural contexts. Appropriateness 
should not be confused as an outcome characteristic, because it is 
intended by most authors as a defining characteristic. An appropriate 
interaction may or may net achieve the desired outcomes of the 
interactants. The question, instead, us usually whether or not the 
interactants are aware of the appropriate rules. For the investiga- 
tor of communicative competence, three foci are salient: constitutive 
rules, regulative rules, and the informational adaptation of the 
speech to the actual or imagined listener. Appropriateness and infor- 
mational adaptation are viewed not as outcomes of the interaction, 
but as characteristics of the process. Any number of outcomes are 
possible given either competent or incompetent dialogue. Outcomes 
per se are not the primary focus of communicative conq)etence . 

The primary difficulties with most conceptualizations of commun- 
icative competence ^agrad the social rather than the interpersonal 
criteria of appropriateness. Presumably, social and cultural norms 
are easier to identify, and thus, more parsimonious for a theory of 
communicative competence. However, interpersonal encounters, especial- 
ly those in which the interactants have an established relational 
history, are likely to operate according to idiosyncratic rules 
instead of social norms (Berger & Calabrese, 1975; Cushman & Craig, 
1976; Millar & Rogers, 1976; Miller & Steinberg, 1975). As Wein- 
stein (1966) indicates, the "rules of polivt, intercourse are most 
likely to be violated in relationships to which commitment is the 
strongest" (p. 398). That is, social norms may be violated completely 
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if the relationship has established new or unique norms. Further- 
more, inappropriate behavior is often undertaken for a specific rea- 
son by the interactant. For example, an "inappropriate" amount of eye 
contact may designate that A simply does not intend to pay credence 
to While inappropriate in terms of a social norm, it is the 
only appropriate action for A's point of view (Wardley, 1979). 
Stated differently, communication can be socially appropriate, yet 
quite inappropriate to the interpersonal context, and vice versa. 

Social Skills and Social Competence 

Fundamental competence presumes motivation, ability, and adap ■ 
tiveness. Notions of linguistic and communicative competence presume 
knowledge of the constitutive, regulative, and informational functions 
of interaction. These concepts also assume the existence of certain 
skills by which competent interaction is effected. Social skills and 
social competence models attempt to focus on the underlying skill 
components that form the basis of effective and appropriate interaction. 
Examination of several conceptualizations of competence reveals three 
essential skill constellations: empathy, role -taking, and interaction 
management. 

Empathyis commonly defined synonymously with role taking ability 
(e.g., Cottrell & Dymond, 1949; Dymond, 1948, 1949; Dymond, Hughes & 
Raabe, 1952; Foote & Cottrell, 1955; Weinstein, 1969). Mead (1934/ 
1974) avoided this equivocality to some extent by defining role- 
taking as a cognitive rather than emotional phenomenon. This 
distinction is clarified by Kel' /, Osborne, and Hendrick (1974) 
who posit that "empathy is not synonymous with role-taking ... In 
general, empathy refers to some kind of motor mimicry. 

Empathy does not, however, involve 
one's taking account of, analysis of, and adaptation to the role 
of another as does role-taking" (p. 67). This implies a basic differ 
between vicarious affective experience and cognitive decentering 
(Campbell, Kagan & Krathwohl, 1971; Hoffman, 1977; Keefe, 1976; 
Mehrabian & Epstein, 1972; Ststland, Mathews, Sherman, Hansonn & Rich-- 
ardson, 1978). In other words, role-taking involves "a mental and 
imaginative, construction of another's role for purposes of interactive 
facilitation, adaptation and identity management. "Empathy, on the 
other hand, is an emotional reaction to, or an affective experience 
of, another's emotion£>l state" (Spitzberg, 1980, p. 5). Although dis- 
tinct processes, empathic responses inform the cognitxons involved in 
role-taking, and role -taking in turn provides constructive frameworks 
for interpreting empathic experiences. Together, these two abilities 
account for the generic concept of adaptiveness (Flavell, et.al., 
1968; Hale & Delia, 1976; Hart & Burks, 1972; Stryker, 1957). By role 
-taking or empathizing with another person, one is better able to 
predict the responses of that other to messages and communicative cues 
(Gomp.ertz, 1966; Lane, 1981). The understanding and prediction of 
others afforded by these abilities provide one with the requisite in- 
formation to adapt to the other and the situation. In addition, 
by t^\king the role of others, a person acquires the various roles. 
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cognitive constructs, and behavioral lines of action v f others. 
This allows an individual to internalize a behavioral repertoire 
of acts and to adapt to the construct system of the listener (Hale, 
198U). Finally, highly empathic individials are likely to possess 
prosocial motivations that facilitate interaction and other- 
oriented behavior (Hoffman, 1977; Staub, 1978). 

The importance of role- fairing and empathy to competent inter- 
action is demonstrated by the findings of two studies. Cottrell 
and Dymond (19^9) contrast two groups of individuals differing in 
empathy and role-taking ability. The highly empathic individuals 
were 

emotionally expressive, outgoing, optimistic, warm 
people, who had a strong interest in 
others. They are flexible people . . . 
Those low in the ampathy score are rather 
rigid, introverted people . . . Aio are . . . 
unable to deal with concrete material and 
interpersonal relations very well (0. 359). 
In a study of interpersonal skills, D'Augelli (1973) describes a 
strikingly similar finding. Individuals rated as high in 
interpersonal skills "were seen as significantly more empath- 
etically understanding, as more honest and open with their 
feelings, as warmer and more accepting and . . . less set in their 
ways" (p. 533). There appears to be considerable isomorphism 
between comp>etence and the skills of empathy and role-taking. For 
example, Rochner and Yerby (1977) concluded that persons high 
in empathy are likely to acquire other related interpersonal skills 
as well. DecRntering leads to the experience of other people's 
interactional repertoires, and for highly empathic persons, 
internalization of these repertoires. The above studies also 
indicate that role-taking and empathic abilities may engender 
skillfu? mana,>ement of dialogue. 

By enhancing the interpretation of identity and message 
information, role-taking and empathic abilities allow better 
adjustment of responses and directions of dialogue in response to 
the other interact ant (Bronfenbrenner, Harding & Gallwey, 
1958). Management of the communication rhould this be more 
satisfying to the interactants . According to Wiemann (1977), 
Interaction management is concerned with the 
"procedural" aspects that structure and main- 
tain interaction. These include initiation 
and termination of the encounter, the allo- 
cation of speaking turns, and control of to- 
pics discussed. Skillful interaction manage- 
ment is defined as the ability to handle these 
procedural matters in a manner that is mutually 
satisfactory to all participants (p. 199). 
The rationale for placing social competence and skills 
in the person X situation by outcome cell of Table 1 is 
clarified by an elaboration of the notion of "skills." 
Skills imply an ability to achieve a goal. A skill cannot 
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be assessed accurately without regard to its actual application 
in a given task or functional situation (e.g., above, Wiemann 
defines interaction management in terms of satisfactory 

results)* Thus extant conceptualizations argue for outcome 
oriented definitions of socia"* skills. Steffen and Redden 
(1977) provide such a skills-in-use approach, in that a 
socially adept person must be able to "emit skilled responses" 
and "to perceive and interpret subsequent feedback cues" 
(p. 31). It is typical to assess social skills or social 
competence by outcome measures s'^ch as hetersocial attractiveness 
or anxiety, dating frequency, or marital satisfaction. The 
fact that application of skills is essential to a cessment of 
social skills is indicated by tne predominance ot role- 
playing as the methodology of shoice among social skills 
researchers (Bellack, Bersen & Lamparski, 1979). The skills 
are located within the person, but are assessed only in accordance 
with their successful or unsuccessful application within 
specific contexts. As Eisler (1978) aptly states, "it is not 
only the obsarved behaviors which must judged as relatively 
skilled or unskilled, but the interaction of those behaviors 
within a specific Interpersonal context" (pp. 372-373). 

Of all the various conceptualizations, social skills 
and social competence are the most difficult to characterize 
and categorically define. Under the aegis of social skills, 
constructs have been classified throughout the entire taxonomy. 
As a result, it is difficult to criticize such an ail-encompassing 
set of conceptualizations. Nevertheless, two criticisms are 
warranted. First, m^st social skills models operate with the 
naive assumption that certain skills form criteria for 
competence in all encounters (e.g., Argyle, 1969; Cushm^n & 
Craig, 1976). Certain models, tor example, have assumed that 
social sensitivity is a universally required skill for 
competent interaction. Yet, it is not difficult to imagine 
situations in which extreme social sensitivity is damaging 
or stultifying to the process of interaction and/or the interactants. 
for example, too much social sensitivity in a group setting 
can lead to indecisiveness and difficulty in achieving task 
solutiv^ns, possibly due to excessive attention shown to competing 
concerns (Steiner, 1955). Such exceptions have led several 
researchers and theorists to apologize for a general inability 
to find universally essential social skills (Arkowitz, 1977; 
Barlow, Abel, Blanchard, Bristol Cc Young, 1977; Dow, Glaser & 
Biglan, 1980^ Gambrill, 1977; Koffman, Getter & Chinsky, 1978). 
Representative of this school is Eisler (1978) who admits that, 
"At present thei'e are no generally agreed upon definit'ons of social 
which apply to all interpersonal situations (p. 370). 

A far more damaging criticism is that social skills 
currently are ill-defined in terms of their very nature and 
effects. Ap Arkowitz (1977) pessimistically explains: 

Thus far, the research has not yet pointed to any 

specific behavioral comj^onents of social skill • 
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Most attempts at the measurement of social skill 

have emi>hasized either glogal ratings or the 

frequency of verbal and nonverbal behaviors. 

Simple frequency counts of behaviors probably 

do not adequately reflect the subtleties re- 
lating to timing and reciprocity of interac- 
tional behavior (p. S5). 
Although progress has been made in this direction (c ' , Doe et al., 
1980; Gottman, 1979; Kupka, Calhoun & Hobbs, 1979; Kupke, Hobbs 
& Cheney, 1979), there is still a dearth 
of specific behavioral criteria that can be applied to 
interactions. Such behavioral criteria are vital to the 
development of a communication theory of competent inter- 
action. Yet, most social skills models have not progressed 
to the point that they can contribute precise predictions 
tor behavioral criteria. As Shatz (1977) points out, 

component skills models have little to say 

about the conditions under shich competence 

in the various components will be displayed. 

What these models do is cut the explanatory 

pie into smaller pieces, ...But possible 

interactions among those pieces still receive 

no systematic treatment. The end result is 

that . . . Performance is assessed in terms 

of success or fcllure, and a subskill as pre- 
sent or absent. i?owever, performances mxght 

becCtJ be considered as falling on a continuum 

from soiiie .deal of success to complete failure 



An even more limiting factor is that many researchers 
are studying social skills with no conceptual framework to 
ground their investigation. It is becoming common to study 
specific conversational behaviors in laboratory setting, 
define them as socially skilled or unskilled on the basis 
of a priori criteria, and then have observers rate the 
skillfulness the subjects. In this line of research, 
behaviors are equated with skills, and the cognitive, 
affective, or personality characteristics that may underly 
these behaviors are ignored entirely. While it is inappro- 
priate to equate skills with personality characteristics, it 
is equally limiting to equate skills solely with behaviors, 
because skill performance requires cognitive operations in 
addition to behavioral operations. To ignore either is to 
restrict theoretic rigor. 

The corrective for these problems is, as Shatz (1977) 
suggests, that skills be more clearly conceptualized in 
relation to each other and in terms of their normative and 
ideal boundaries. For example, instead of viewing "social 
sensitivity" as a universal criterion on competence, it 
could be specified in terms of subskills (e.g., role-taking, 
empathy, listening, cueing, etc.), and viewed as a curvi- 
linear indicator of competence (e.g., competence increases 
with increasing social sensitivity from low to high ranges. 



(p. 33). 
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but decreases with extreme ranges of sensitivity). Such 
propositions could be further specified by contextual con- 
siderations. For instance, situations that are highly 
structured and already socially defined may not require 
these skills (e.g., the normal greeting ritual). Thus, 
skills models require greater rigor and specificity in 
their conceptualization than they presently provide. 

Interpersonal and Strategic Competence 

Foote and Cottrell (1955) coined the neologism of 
"interpersonal competence" to encompass the process by which 
an individual escaped "progressively from the control of 
his immediate environment and begins to control it" (p. 41). 
Thus, as an ability for performing particular kinds of 
tasks, interpersonal competence involves health, intelli- 
gence, empathy, autonomy, judgement, and creativity (Foote 
& Cottrell, 1955; Stanton & Litwak, 1955). In this 
conceptualization, empathy and creativity are concerned 
with role-taking ability and behavioral repertoires. Auton- 
omy is essentially a manifestation of self-concept, and 
judgement is simply making correct decisions. 

For Argyris (1962, 1965a, 1965b), competence involves 
a set of continua in which the positive behaviors are 
experimenting, openness, and owning up to one's behavior. 
These behavioral dimensions represent an individual's 
ability (and ability of the others involved) to solve 
interpersonal problems (1968, p. 750) with "minimal deteri- 
oration of the problem-solving process" (1965a, p. 59). 

The idea t^at interpersonal competence involves the ' 
ability to solve relational problems is reflected in much of 
the literature. For example, Spivack, Piatt, and Shure 
(1976) conceptualize a set of "interpersonal cognitiv ^ 
problem-solving (ICPS) skills that mediate the quality of 
our social adjustment" (p. 4). These skills include aware- 
ness of potential interpersonal problems, ability to 
generate solutions, and ability to specify the means to 
implement these solutions. Rose, Cayner, and Edelson (1977) 
assess competence similarly by performing the steps of 
"(1) situational analysis, (2) response enumeration, 
(3) response evaluation," and formulating the measurement 
instrument based on these findings (p. 126). This concep- 
tualization is, in turn, based on the behavior-analytic 
approach to assessing competence developed by Goldfried and 
D'Zurilla (1969). They operationally define competence as 
the " effectiveness or adequacy with which an individual is 
capable of responding to the various problematic situations 
which confront him " (p. 161). The behavior-analytic app- 
roach was also adopted by Levenson and Gottman (1979) and 
Steffen, Greenwald and Langmeyer (1979) in studying dating 
problems. Finally, Parks (1977) defines communication 
competence as "a function of the communicator's ability to 
exert control over his or her physical and social surround- 



ings" (p. 1). While "control" is more inclusive than 
"problem-solutlon," the steps involved in control are 
similar to those of problem-solving: goal-specification, 
information-acquisition, prediction-making, strategy selec- 
tion, strategy implementation, and environmental testing. 
This conceptualization emph iSizes two Important features of 
most interpeiTConal competence donstructs: goal achievement 
and strategic orientation* 

Goal achievement ic^ a common defining characteristic 
of competent interaction according to several theorists. 
Prototypical of this orientation is Weinstein's (1969) 
definition of Interpersonal competence as "the ability 
to manipulate other's responses . . . relative to the 
actor's purposes" (p. 755). This is clearly an outcome- 
oriented conceptualization, in which "effectiveness" In 
achieving desired outcomes is the primary defining charac- 
teristic of component interaction. Effectiveness can be 
located within a single individual with regard to goal- 
achievement. Yet, most conceptualizations of interpersonal 
competence have recogkiized the necessity of including skills 
for dealing with othevs (e.g., Thayer, 1968). Thus, accord- 
ing to Bochner and Kelly (1974) , "interpersonal compet3nce 
can be judged by the following three criteria: (1) ability 
to formulate and achieve objectives; (2) ability to collab- 
orate effectively with others; i.e., to be interdependent; 
and (3) ability to adapt appropriately to situational or 
environmental variations" (p. 288). Plve years later, 
Kelly, Chase and Wiemann (1979) conceptualize competence 
somewhat differently: "An interpersonally competent communi- 
cator will be able to interact with others so as to increase 
his or her quantity of relevant information in an effort to 
engage in adaptive behavior" (p. 24). Still, the defining 
characteristic is "an efi^ort to engage in adaptive behavior" and 
this revolves around achieving a desired response (i.e., 
level of information). 

The other salient feature, stratetic orientation, has 
found elaboration in the works of Coffman (1969), Thayer 
(1968), and Clark and Delia (1979). Strategies are 
formulated and implemented in order to achieve an objective 
or objectives. Goffman (1969) elaborates the defining 
conditions of strategic interaction, with certain aspects 
displaying qualities similar to those of the decision-making 
and problem-solving conceptualizations discussed earlier. 
Two of more parties must fine themselves in a 
well-structured situation of mutual impingement 
where each party must make a move and where 
every possible move carries fateful implica- 
tions for all of the parties. In this situ- 
ation, each player must influence his own 
decision by his knowing that the other play- 
ers are likely to try to dope out his deci- 
sion in advance, and may even appreciate that 
h*=* knows this is likely, Covrses of action or 
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moves will then be made In light of one's 

thoughts about this other's thoughts about 

oneself (pp. 100-101). 
This illustrates one of the more overlooked features of 
"interpersonal" conceptualizations of competence. Specifi- 
cally, Goffman (1969) is stressing the mutual interdepen- 
dence of the "competent gamester" with another person, 
both having some control over outcomes of the interaction. 
Whereas Parks (1977) and Argyris (1965a), for example, 
stress the individual's ability to achieve desired out- 
comes, Goffman (1969) emphasizes that desired outcomes are 
strategically framed within an interdependent context. 

Recognizing the interdependence involved in communi- 
cating effectively, Thayer (1968) defines strategic compe- 
tence in communication as an individual's ability veridi- 
cally (or accurately) to perceive or intuit or comprehend 
the state-relationship between himrelf and some aspect of 
hi.s environment (e.g., between himself and the other(s) 
whom he wishes to communicate- to or by whom he wishes to be 
communicated-with) (p. 131). 

Thayer adds the concept of tactical competencies (skills), 
which are used to implement strategic competencies in order 
to effectively control communication. Thus, in many ways 
Thayer's approach is a conceptual precurson or Park's (1977) 
and Weinstein's (1969) perspectives. 

Clark and Delia (1979) take a different approach to 
competence, defining a construct of rhetorical competence 
as "purposive; strategic message formulation . . ." (p. 
193). Their approach is message and objective oriented 
rather than skills oriented. They identify fundamental 
objectives (instrumental, interpersonal, and identity) 
which are served by communication, and then establish the 
importance of studying the messages through which these 
objectives are fulfilled. 

Two intractable problems inhere in these conceptions 
of interpersonal competence. First, effectiveness of goal- 
achievement, control, and fulfillment of desired outcomes 
all define end-states instead of interaction processes. 
Although competence is viewed as located in the appropriate 
adaptation to others within specific contexts, the actual 
focus is not on the interaction involved, but the success 
of the interaction. This points to a critical distinction 
emphasized by the taxonomy presented here. The difference, 
for example, between a problem-solving and effectiveness 
appraoch versus a communicative competence appraoch, is 
considerable. The former orientations place priority on 
goal-achievement and satisfactory outcomes. The latter is 
concerned primarily with perceptions of approappiateness . 
This dichotomy represents the distinction of focus between 
outcomes and communication processes. If our discipline 
is interested in developing process c tented theories of 
communication, then focusing exclusively on outcomes is a 
limiting means of constructing such theories. What is 
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needed is a conceptual linkage between processes and 
outcomes; between communication and functional success • 
This is recognized but largely unfulfilled in the Clark 
and Delia (1979) perspective. 

Second, terms such as "problem-solving" and "goal- 
achievem " imply a high level of intentionality and 
consciousness. In addition, the constructs of Parks (1977), 
Bochner and Kelly (1974), and Goffman (1969) all suggest a 
high degree of strategic orientation. That is, individuals 
are competent because they are able to formulate and suc- 
cessfully implement strategies designed to achieve planned 
or conscious goals. Yet, reward attainment need not be 
related to any particular intentional desire. For example » 
ThorngAte (1976) indicates that several Interaction manage- 
ment skills are habitualized due to internal gratification 
reactions. As a result, higher-order thought processes are 
not requisite to competent interaction in familiar encoun- 
ters. Hecht (1978a) theorizas that competent 
interactions result in fulfillment of positive expectancies 
that result in internally satisfying reinforcement. Ex- 
pectancies, in the tradition of behaviorist psychologies, 
need not be conceptualized as conscious. 

Intentionality of ^behavior is a troublesome assumption. 
Even Goffman (1969) admits that 

parsons often don't know what game they are in 
or whom they are playing for until they have 
already played . . . Knowing their own possible 
moves, they may be quite unable to make any 
estimate of the liklihood of the various out- 
comes or the value to be placed on each of them 



Such sentiments have been echoed recently by writers in the 
field of communication. Delia (1980) argues that our 
"emphasis on processes of psychological decision-making 
tends to direct attention away from consideration of the 
role of the social context in structuring our implicit 
decisions concerning relationships" (p. 97). A no re 
serious criticism comes from Berger (1980) who claims that 
"The tendency for those who study communication behavior to 
over attribute self-consciousness to participants in every- 
day interactions has led, perhaps to the development of 
unrealistic theories" (p. 94). Berger (1980), Seibold and 
Spitzberg (Note 1), Taylor and Fiske (1978), and Yardley 
(1979) all persuasively argue that individuals probably do 
not have considerable access to information regarding 
appropriateness, superordinate goals, or sub-goals. The 
assumption of intentionality may or may not be accurate. 
However, to further communication theory it may be necessary 
to assume that strategic interaction need not by definition 
involve conscious forethought. As Lofland (1981) maintains. 
Actions have strategic consequences in, upon, and on 
a situation regardless of whether anyone in that situa- 
tion consciously intends those consequences. 



(p. 119). 
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"Unthinking," "mindless," "habitual," "routine," action 
does not necessarily lack strateic significance (consequences 
or import) simply because the person performing it does not 
consciously, perceive or intend strategic significance (p. 53). 
This position would expand the circumference of interest to 
include potentially all interaction, since all interaction 
is potentially strategic in impact. To assume that compe- 
tent interaction only occurs when individuals consciously 
intend to p/oduce certain effects, and strategically accom- 
plish these effects, is to limit the occurence of identi- 
fiable interpersonally competent interaction to a small 
amount of all communicative * interaction. 

Relational Competence 

A final construct category represents truly relational 
constructs, hence the label "relational competence." Most 
of the criticisms applied to the former models have been 
accounted for by relational concepts. Still, to some degree 
this category is a pot pourri of various conceptualizations 
that focus on the interactive processes leading to satisfac- 
tory outcomes. Thus, these constructs could be placed in 
an outcome category, were it not for their emphasis on the 
linkage of communication with outcomes. This category rep- 
resents the type of "perspective in which the importance of 
goal achievement, communication skills, and sensitivity to 
both situations and other persons are equally stressed" 
(Brandt, 1979, p. 225). The s&lient features and strengths 
of these conceptualizations are: (1) the conceptual rela- 
tions drawn between competent communication and competent 
outcomes, and (2) the inclusion of dyadic competence and 
outcome criteria for evaluation of competence. 

Behavioral theorists have begun to investigate communi- 
cation behaviors from a reinforcement perspective. These 
investigators hope to Isolate the types of behavioral 
interaction that consistently provide high levels of rein- 
forcement for the p? . ::icipants. Gambrill (1977) describes 
social skill as consituted in 

receiving positive events from others, in 
removing annoying or unpleasant ones, and 
avoiding behaviors that are punished or ig- 
nored by others. The advantage of this 
definition is that it has an efficiency 
concept built in. Not only does the compe- 
tent person secure high levels of reinforcement 
from others, but he does so efficiently; 
that is, without performing many behaviors 
that are ignored or punished (p. 532). Simil- 
arly, Hersen and Bellack (1977) 
emphasize an individual's ability to express 
both positive and negative feelings in the 
interpersonal context without suffering con- 
sequent loss of social reinforcement. Such 
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skill is demonstrated in a large variety of 

interpersonal contexts . . . and it involves 

the coordinated delivery of appropriate 

verbal and nonverbal responses (p. 512). 
These perspectives focus upon particular behaviors that are 
efficiently and positively reinforcing in an interpersonal 
context . 

Although not as process-oriented as the behavioral 
perspective, several conceptualizations have utilized simi- 
lar concepts such as satisfaction and reinforcement as types 
of criteria of competence. In this sense, satisfaction 
replaces the notion of operant reinforcement and offers a 
generic definition of competent interaction: interaction is 
competent to the extent that it is satisfying to the 
participants involved. Satisfaction is a practical cri- 
terion inasmuch as it subsumes such constructs as problem- 
solving, goal-achievement, and to some extent, appropriate- 
ness. In this regard, O'Mally (1977) describes social 
competence for children in terms of productive and mutually 
satisfying interactions in which, "Interactions will be 
satisfying to the child when goals are attained, and to the 
others If actions in pursuit of the goals are received in 
either a benign or positive manner" (p. 29). And Fitts 
(1970) defines interpersonal competence simply as "the 
ability to establish and maintain mutually satisfying 
relationships with a variety of people across diverse 
situations" (p. 61). Although very outcome oriented, Fitts 
(1970) explains that good communication (i.e., the ability 
to communicate on a feeling level) is the key to establish- 
ing satisfying relationships. Beunis and his o^lleagues 
(1973) utilize a similar criterion of competence in rela- 
tionships, but go into greater detail regarding the types 
of relational interactions leading to satisfaction. 

A third perspective within this category could be 
labeled "other-oriented" interaction. In this perspective, 
an individual is considered competent to the extent that 
the other person in the conversation is attended to appro- 
priately. In this perspective, Feingold (1977) explains 
that 

the effective communicator will be perceived as 
other-oriented. 1. The effective comm-micator 
will be perceived as able to appropriately adapt 
his/her communication to different others. 2. 
The effective communicator will be perceived as 
committed to his/her message. 3* The effective 
communicator will be perceives as an erapathic 
listener who gives feedback to others (p. 4698A) . 
This type of other-orientation is reflected also in the 
relational perspective of Wiemann (1977). For Wiemann 
(1977), "The competent communicator is the person who can 
have his way in the relationship while maintaining a 
mutually acceptable definition of that relationship" 
(p. 198). This definition emphasizes the characteristics 
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running throughout conceptualizations of relational compe- 
tence: the linkage of appropriate and effective communi- 
cation with outcomes or goals. As Cupach and Spitzberg 
(1981) argue. 

Appropriateness and effectiveness characterize 
the process of competent interaction. The out- 
comes of this process are behavioral, cognitive, 
or emotional, and ultimately, satisfying . . . 
In short, relationally competent communication 
is satisfying because it fulfills certain needs, 
goals, or functions for the actors involved. 
. . . Relational competence, therefore, manifests 
Itself in the process of communication that 
results in mutually satisfying outcomes for the 
piarticipants . . . (n. 5). 
This conceptualization c' arly portrays satisfaction as an 
outcome of competent int action. The reason, however, 
that this particular del .nition is not placed in the 
outcomes category of Table 1 is that the research involved 
the investigation of fairly specific communicative behaviors 
that were related to satisfying dialogue. 

An intriguing finding of the Cupach and Spitzberg 
(1981) research is that a person's estimate of self- 
competence (when combined with perceptions of partner 
competence) is a very weak predictor of communication satis- 
faction. By far, the most important factor in explaining 
communication satisfaction is an actor's perception of her/ 
his partner's competence (explaining 50 percent of the 
variance of communication satisfaction). This further 
justifies a relational categorization and perspective, since 
the individual's skills and abilities are apparently not as 
important as are the individual's perceptions of the skills 
of the partner. This finding also lends tangential credence 
to the other-oriented view of competence. It makes sense 
that A feels satisfied in a conversation to the extent that 
B attends to A's communicative efforst, cues, and behaviors. 
This comports with the findings of Feingold (1977), Dow, 
Glaser, and Biglan (1980), and Kupke and colleagues (Kupke 
et al., 1979), who found that personal attention behaviors 
significantly predicted heterosexual attraction and skill 
ratings. Personal attention was operationalized in the 
Kupke et al, (1979) experiments by the conversational 
behavior of using the pronoun "you" when interacting with 
a partner. Being "you" orienteu is a behavioral manifesta- 
tion of other-orientation. In the Dow et al, (1980) 
experiment, questions and compliments were predictive of 
skill ratings. 

It should be clear by now that the relational compe- 
tence perspective is conceptually heuristic, and wi]l be the 
perspective utilized in this project in elaborating an 
integrative model. An important point yet to be considered 
concerns the confusion of outcome and process. At this 
point, several conceptualizations define competent 
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interaction by the results produced (^.g., desired outcomes, 
goal achievemei t) • Examination of an hypothetical example 
may clarify a problem with this approach. Presume that A's 
objective is to get a date with B. A initiates a conversa- 
tion with B, in which S attend? to A and displays interest 
and mild enjoyment with the conversation, but declines A's 
request for a date because B is coiranitted already to another 
intimate partner. Are we to conclude that A is inter- 
personally incompetent in this interaction? 

First, the relational perspective does not ask solely 
whether A's object^-*' * '^axe met. Instead, it is important 
to know if the dyac satisfied with the encounter. 
Secondly, was the cc jimunication appropriate? Was it func- 
tionally adequate? Did it communicate the meanings the 
actors intended? These questions bear directly upon the 
notion of competence in communication. These questions 
pertain to generic communicative functions (tacit) in 
addition to communicative objectives (perceptually salient). 
Thus, in this example, even though A's communication 
"failed" to produce the originally desired outcome, both A 
and B may be satisfied with the episode because it was 
appropriately handled, A's communication functioned *»ffec- 
tively to establish contact, and A*8 "face" was maintained 
by B. And B, who may not have a specific objective, never- 
theless maintained the conversation without damaging self 
or alter communicatively, V^hile A iiay be distressed with 
one of the outcomes, the commit' Icative process was performed 
competently, Further, it is entirely possible that a new 
friendship developed in the course of the conversation 
could result in A's satisfaction, despite her/his original 
objective. This is not to say that the conversation was 
entirely competent. It is to say that there are more 
complex considerations than simply the achievement of 
extent objective of the actors. It is clso to say that a 
comprehensive view of relational codttpetence requires a 
consider ation of multiple indicators or criteria by which 
lo assess coiranunicative adequacy. 

Summary of Review 

Each approach to competence emphasizes different as- 
pects of human endeavor and action. Fundamental competence 
focuses on successful attainment of objectives through 
adaptive behavior, A typical theory adduced to explain 
adaptive behavior is effectance motivation* This class of 
constructs locates competence intrapersonally , Linguistic 
competence focuses on knowledge of correct and appropriate 
conmiunicative forms. Because knowledge of communication 
is stressed, explanation of linguistic competence is also 
an intrapersonal construct, but one which locates the 
individual in a specific cultural mileau. Communicative 
competence extends knowledge of correct and appropriate 
linguistic form into a social context. This cc ^eptuali- 
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zation concerns whether a message or set of messages is 
grammatically correct and socially appropriate for a 
situation. While social in nature, communication compe- 
tence is still a speaker-centered construct. Social 
competence and social skills constructs often refer to the 
importance of communication processes, yet define compe- 
tence in ter.Tis of behavioral outcomes. Typically, social 
competence end social skills are conceptualized as indfvid- 
nal abilities that produce speech and behavior appropriate 
to a given social situation. Social competence is also a 
speaker or individual type of explanatory construct • The 
criteria used to assess social competence are usually 
observer ratings of attractiveness, assertiveness, appro- 
priateness, etc. Interpersonal and strategic competence 
perspectives concern interactive success and effectiveness. 
The primary concern in these constructs is the effectiveness 
with which an individual achieves her/his goals in inter- 
personal situations. Thus, interpersonal and strategic 
competence approaches stress interpersonal communicn'ion 
within contexts. At this juncture, relational competence 
can be defined as the extent to which communicative objec- 
tives and functions are fulfilled through cooperative inter- 
action appropriate to the interpersonal context. This 
construct assesses the communicative behavior that achieves 
interactant gpals through communication that is appropriate 
to the interpersonal relationship. Relational competence 
is also primarily concerned with interpersonal, rather than 
personal, factors of competence. 

The common denominators of this taxonomy are appro- 
praiteness and effectiveness. Despite the centrality of 
these criteria, nowhere are they precisely or operationally 
defined in the competence literature. The model offered 
here attempts to delineate several criteria in addition to 
appropriateness and effectiveness, 

II. MODEL OF RELATIONAL COMPETENCE 

Assumptions 

Before elaborating an integrative model of relational 
competence, the following assumptions should be explicated. 
(1) Communication is functional as well as frequently 
goal oriented. Assuming that all or most communication 
is intentional and constantly purposive may be flat- 
tering, but it is also likely to be overoptimistic 
(Langer, Black & Chanowitz, 1978; Miller & Berger, 
1978; Nisbett & Wilson, 1977; Thorngate, 1976). To 
recast communication as potentially explicable by 
tacit objectives (Clark & Delia, 1979) as well as 
conscious reasons is more useful theoretically 
(Toulmin, 1969, 1974). Individuals are capable of 
overlearning communicative episodes and regulatory 
cues. To this extent, everyday interactions may 
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involve several functions in addition to specific goals. 

(2) Given that communicative functions are served 
tacitly, communicatively competent interaction need 
not be purposive in effects and outcomes (Yardley, 
1979). In initial interactions and beyond, for 
example, much of the greeting ritual and subsequent 
experimenting may be relatively "prograOTied" or 
reactive. In addition, whatever search and decision- 
making is performed may be largely unrelated to alter- 
native functions being fu lfilled tacitly by the 
complexities of the inte active process. 

(3) Given that communication is functional, and that 
functions vary in their salience to the actor, it is 
assumed that communication can serve several functions/ 
goals simultaneously. Therefore t competent communi- 
cation is likely to result in multiple outcomes. There 
is no intrinsic reason why communication cannot func- 
tion to maintain self and other faces, result in proper 
informational exchange, achieve episodic and relational 
satisfaction, and simultaneously achieve specific 
conversational goals. Of course, in a given situation 
certain objective i functions may be more perceptually 
salient than othf.rs. 

(4) Competence is contextually framed (Garrison & 
Powell, 1977; Garrison, Sullivan & Pate, 1976; Gottman, 
1979; Powel, 1979; Rathjen, 1980; Thenholm & Rose, 
1981). Standards of appropriate and effective behavior 
vary by relationship contexts (Helper, 1970; Knapp , 
Ellis & William3. 1980) and environmental /social 
contexts (Price & Z:^afard, 1974). This is not to say 
that all judgements of competence are affective sub- 
stantially by contextual variables. It does imply 
that assessment methods must be sensitive to such 
factors. 

(5) Given the complexity of the communication process 
as indicated in the assumptions above, the assessment 
of competence must also be complex. Specifically, 
competence is manifested in both the behaviors and the 
perceptions of the interactants. Only the behaviors 
of the interactants can communicate. However, only 
the interactant's evaluations can inform the researcher 
of the actual competence of the communication. Since 
competence is relationally contextualized, only the 
participants in a relationship can accuratel judge 
the competence of behaviors enacted within such a 
context. Therefore, both molecular characteristics 
(i.e., specific behaviors perceived by the actors) and 
molar characteristics (i.e., episodic evaluations of 
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the actors) must be assessed if an adequate under- 
standing of competence is to be achieved. Only in 
this way will communicative behavior be linked with 
actor perceptions of competence and perceived outcomes. 

Components of Relational Competence 

Theory and research increasingly point to three basic 
components of individual competence: motivation, knowledge, 
and skill (see Argyle, 1969, p. 320; Clinard, 1979; Knapp, 
1978; Thayer, 1968). An individual must know how to 
interact competently with particular individuals in specific 
contexts. Even knowing how to interact does not guarantee 
possession of the requisite skills for implementing that 
knowledge. And possessing both knowledge and ability to 
interact competently does not necessitate a desire to 
interact competently. To usg a dramaturgical metaphor 
developed by Ring, Braginsky, and Braginsky (1966), an 
actor cannot perform competently if s/he is not motivated 
to perform. Further, being motivated to perform does not 
necessitate that the actors knows the script to perform. 
Finally, knowing the script and wanting to perforir. well do 
not guarantee that the actor is skilled in acting ability. 
A similar approach is taken by Powell (1979), who identifies 
three reasons why a person would interact incompetently; 
(1) The individual does not recognize the require- 
ments of the situational form and, therefore, 
cannot adapt to it; (2) the individual recognizes 
the form, but chooses not to respond to it because 
the payoff is too low or the resistance too high; 
and (3) the individual recognizes the situational 
form, but does not have the necessary communication 
skills to respond appropriately (p. 141). 
These reasons correspond to knowledge, motivation, and 
skill components of interaction. 

The model is complicated by consideration of two 
interactants, rather than one. Before elaborating 
specific operational components of the model of relational 
competence, several general characteristics of the dyadic 
model need to be examined. 

Presume a dyadic interaction between persons A and B 
in context C at Time T. Concext C may possess several 
possible perceptually salient dimensions (e.g.. Formal- 
informal, hostile-friendly, intimate-nonintimate , etc.). 
Both A and B possess certain mo' ivations and knowledge 
domains associated with interaction in gene al, and the 
relationship and context in particular. In addition, A and 
B manifest certain communicative skills in their interac- 
tion. The model of relational competence proposed here, 
posits that the combination of A's and B's motivations to 
interact, knowledge reservoires associated with interaction, 
and perceived skills in the specific context^ will provide 
a reasonable assessment of the competence of A and B in this 
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episcJe. In order to index the validity of this assessment, 
certain outc">mfes are postulated that should resul*" from 
competent interaction. A strong conceptual and empirical 
argument exists that competent interaction is likely to 
create the following actor impressions; (1) satisfaction 
with the coiimunicaLion, (2) perception of having been 
confirmed by alter in the conversation, and (3) perception 
of the episode as having been appropriate and effective. 
Given these three major components and three outcomes, the 
general model proposes that as A's and B's combined 
motivational, knowledge, and performance competencies 
increase, so will their communication satisfaction, per- 
ceived confirmation, and perceptions of conversational 
appropriateness and effectiveness. 

A question remains however, regarding how these com- 
petence components should be combined. Specifically, is 
relational competence an additive or multiplicative 
consequence of individual competencies? In other words, is 
relational competence best represented as an additive or a 
multiplicative combination of A's and B's motivation, 
knowledge, and skill? Certainly, processual views of 
communication have tended to emphasize the nonsummativity 
of interpersonal interaction. Nonsummativity refers to 
the "emergent quality" of interaction among reciprocally 
interdependent interactants (Watzlawick, Beavin & Jackson, 
1967). Thus, a relationship entails more than the sum of 
its consituent parts or components (Fisher, 1978). Al- 
though nonsummativity is an assumption typically embraced 
by systems and pragmatic theorists, it is also implied by 
many diverse communication perspectives (e.g., Clark & 
Delia's constructivism, 1979; Knapp's relational evo'ution 
approacn, 1978; Pearce's coordinated management of meaning, 
1976). The logic is that the process of communication 
involves an intermeshing of individual components, which 
contribute to each other in such a way as to produce a 
phenomenon greater than the sum of the components. That is, 
individual components are interdependent, and therefore, 
interactive in a statistical sense (Fisher, 1981). In 
terms of relational competence, it is possible to conceive 
of instances in which A's and B's competence components are 
interdependent (e.g., A is such a SKillful conversationalist 
that B is motivated to engage in interaction with A) . 
Although a multiplicative combination of competence compo- 
nents is suggested by this analysis, there is insuffici:nt 
reason to expect that all encounters entail such non- 
summative dynamics. For instance, an encounter that is 
scripted or overlearned (e.g., greeting ritual) may involve 
little or no nonsummativity. Thus, it is an empirical 
question whether summative or multiplicative combinations 
of competence components best reflect relationally 
competent interaction. 
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Motivation . The motivational component has been 
conceptualized in numerous ways. Essentially, the motiva - 
tion to communicate involves an individual's approach- 
avoidance reaction to a comminicative context (Mehrabian & 
Russell, 1976). Any communicative rituation presents a 
stimulus complex varying in degree of perceived reward and 
threat potential. This reward and threat potential, in 
turn, depvnds upon an individual's devel ental history 
(Plavell, ec.al., 1968; Sullivan, 1953), ^nse of efficacy 
(Barter, 1978; White, 1955), and contextual factors such 
as communicator objectives, situational norms, environ- 
mental characteristics, and a^'ter's ability to provide 
reinforcements. Typically, communicative motivation has 
been studied in terms of self-concept and anxiety. Speci- 
fically, self-concept has been viewed as a generative 
mechanism of communication (Cushman & Craig, 1976) . An 
individual is motivated to communicate in situations that 
possess potential to positively reinforce the communicator's 
self-concept. Further, interactional situations that 
threaten self-concept are likely to produce the response 
of ar^-iety, or coinmunication apprehension. Thus, the 
tendency to approach or avoid communicative encounters 
depends in part upon a person's proclivity to become 
involved in and feel comfortable in interaction. 

The construct of involvement in interaction aas been 
elaborated by Cegala (19 S, 1981). According to Cegala 
(1981), interaction involvement refers to 

the ge.-<eral tendency for an individual to 

demonstrate both attentiveiiess and percep- 

tiveness in interactions. As ^rch, it is 

considered a fun '""^v.nt ally important cog- 
nitive dimension oi communicative competence 

(p. 112). 

Interaction involvement represents a perceived tendency to 
engage actively and intentionally in conversations with 
particular sensitivity to self, alter, and context. It 
therefore reflects a motivational component involving a 
desire to approac'u communicative situations with percep- 
tiveness, other-orientation, and attentiveness . Indeed, 
this motivational facet is reflected in Cegala 's (1^78) 
research, indicating small but statistically significant 
positive relationships between involvement aid several 
i-ompetence variables, including aggressiveness, argumen- 
tativeness, persuasiveness, manipulativeness, and overall 
self-reported communicative competence. More recently, 
Cegala (1981) found in olvement to substantially differen- 
tiate successful and unsuccessful individuals in a self- 
disclosure information-gathering task. Conceptually and 
empirically, communication involvemer^ appears to represent 
a .notivational component of communicc^cive competence. 

Whereas interaction involvement is a tendency to 
approach and actively engage in interaction, communication 
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apprehension represents an active avoidance of communicative 
contexts. Communication apprehension is a predisposition 
to experience anxiety in communicative situations. Communi- 
cation apprehensives perceive themselves as shy, withdrawn, 
communicatively inadequate, passive, unaf ^^iliative , and 
interpersonally ineffective (Burgoon, 1:^76; Daly, 1978; 
McCroskey, 1977; McCroskey, Daly & Sorenson, 1976; 
McCroskey, Richmond, Daly & Cox, 1975; McCroskey, Daly, 
Richmond & Falcione, 1977; Phillips, 1968; Filkonis, 1977a, 
19*'^'^- Rosenfeld & Plax, 1976; Spitzberg, 1981). There 
is xxLtle doubt, then, tha'. communication apprehension is 
a motivational avoidance factor of communication, and that 
competent individuals are likely to lack apprehension. 

Knowledge . Persons motivated to approach interactive 
contexts may still lack the knowledge of potentially 
effective and appropriate behavior. Knowledge includes 
familiarity with communicative rules (linguistic, social, 
and interpersonal), scriptc (internalized schemas for 
responding and recognizing conversational forms and 
patterns) , personal information (interpersonal constructs 
and behavioral cues), contextual information (episodic and 
situational forms), and the interface of these iactors. 
Specifically, competent individuals are likely to actively 
monitor these factors, compare the current information to 
past experiences, and then assess the appropriate and most 
effective behavioral options available. This proclivity 
is conceptualized in the construct of self -monitoring. 

The prototypic high self-monitor is one wJio, out 

of a concern for the situational and interpersonal 

appropriateness of his or her social behavior, 

is particularly sensitive to the expression and 

self-presentation of relevant others in social 

situations and uses cues as guidelines for 

monitoring (that is, regulating and controlling) 

his or her own verbal and nonverbal self-presen- 
tation (Snyder, 1979b, p. 89). 
Low self-monitors, in contrast, attend to their own 
internal affective and cognitive states rather than the 
dynamics of the external interaction. Research indicates 
that high self-monitors are "particularly knowledgeable 
about individuals who are prototypes of a wide variety of 
trait domains" (Snyder & Cantor, 1980, p. 222). To enhance 
this reservoir of knowledge, high self-monitors tend to be 
other-oriented by actively monitoring the actions of others 
in interaction (Brandt, Miller & Hocking, 1981; Brockner & 
Eckenrode, 1979; Ickes & Barnes, 1977; Rarick, Soldow & 
Geizer, 1976). Thus, selr -monitoring reflects a tendency 
to acquire, possess, access, and us3 social information and 
knowledge . 
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Skill > Finally, the skill components of empathy 
(Dymond, 1949; Lane, 1981; Mehrabian & Epstein, 1972; 
Spitzberg, 1980), role-taking ability (Chmielewski & Waif, 
1979; Spitzberg, 1980), nonverbal expressiveness (Friedman, 
Prince, Riggie & DiMatteo, 1980), conncunication sensitivity 
(Neal & Highey, 1979), and composite competence constructs 
(Phelps & Snavely, 1980) have all been identified as 
important measures of competence. In all, these research 
lines continue to indicate that "other-orientation" 
appropriately describes a vital skill of competence 
(Cupach & Spitzberg, 1981; Feingold, 1977). Other- 
orientation is manifested through attentiveness, interest 
in alter, and several behaviors such as positive feedback, 
supportiveness, respect, and politeness. The importance of 
attentiveness as an other-oriented style is emphasized by 
Norton and Petcegrew (1979): "The attentive communicator 
focuses his/her regard toward the other while simultaneously 
signaling verbally and paraverbally that interest, concern, 
sensitivity, and notice are being shown" (p. 26). According 
to Norton and Pettegrew (1979), attentive communicators 
confirm other's self-concepts and enhance the enjoyment of 
the interaction. In thei^ research, fully 75 percent of the 
variance of "being a good communicator" was accounted for 
by the communication attentiveness. 

Another approach to conirrunicative skill and other- 
orientation is that of Cupach and Spitzberg (1981). Their 
research indicated that competence is best assessed by 
alter, rather than self alone. T at is, A's satisfaction 
is primarily due to A's perception of B's conversational 
competence. B's competence is conceptualized as a set of 
other-oriente^ ahaviors combined with conversational 
skills, as perceived by a conversational partner. Be- 
haviors and impressions included in this research are 
"positive feedback," "supportive," "cooperative," "polite," 
and "respectful" perceptions. Thus, other-oriented 
behavior appears to be a strong element of competent 
communication skills. 

Interrelationships . The interrelationships of the 
motivation, knowledge, and skill components are likely to 
be complex. Ring, et.al., (1966; Ring, Braginsky, Levine 
and Braginsky, 19S7; Ring & Walson, 1968) operationalized 
motivation, knowlfidge, and skill in interaction in the 
construct of performance styles. Three performance styles 
were identified: person (p), role (r) , and chameleon (c) . 
The p style characterize? relatively inflexible, socially 
anxious individuals. The r style is a socially adept, 
success-motivated, and appropriateness-minded acting 
orientation. The p and r are antipodal types. The c style 
represents a very adaptable and approval-motivated 
interactive orientation; a tendency to be whatever the 
context calls for. So performance styles are intended to 
tap all three components of the model. Research has shown 
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significant and substantial correlations of the person 
(-•51) and role (.52) styles with self-monitoring (Dabbs, 
Evans, Hopper & Purvis, 1980). In addition, a composite 
interpersonal communication competence measure, derived 
from factor analysis of four competence scales (Phelps & 
Snavely, 1960) correlates almost identically with the p 
(-.51) and r (.50) styles (Spitzberg, Note 3). (1981c) 

Although this research indicates that there may be 
substantial relationships among the components, other 
research contradicts such an expectation. Self-monitoring, 
as a knowledge construct, does not appear to be related 
substantially to the skill constructs of nonverbal expres- 
siveness (Cunningham, 1977; Friedman, et.al., 1980) or 
competence skill measures 'Spitzberg & Cupach, 1981). And 
communication apprehension appears to be unrelated to 
knowledge of situational strategy choices (Lustig & King, 1980). 
Similarly, Schwartz and Gottman (1976) found that 
behaviorally incompetent individuals could not be differen- 
tiated from competent subjects on the basis of their know- 
ledge of appropriate behavior. Research has also shown 
that socially anxious individuals often do not manifest 
actual behavioral skill deficits, only self-perceived 
deficits (Clark & Arkowitz, 1975; Glasgow & Arkowitz, 1975). 

Given these varied findings, it is difficult to derive 
a consistent pattern from which to develop a cogent 
model of relationships among components. Still, it is 
possible to posit a speculative relationship among the 
components of motivation, knowledge, and skill. Communi- 
cative motivation results from an individual's communicative 
history and contextual stimuli. The perception of threat 
or reward in a situation therefore must entail at least 
knowledge of situation recognition. However, research 
cited above indicates that anxiety is generally unrelated 
to knowledge of communicative strategies and actual skills. 
Thus, motivation may prompt knowledge search and /or skill 
performance, yet, in and of itself does not guarantee the 
possession of or deficit in either component. 

A different relationship is likely to exist between 
knowledge and skill. Recall that t'kills presume abilities 
focused on task performance, for example, just as the 
skill of driving presumes some knowledge of automotive 
mechanics, traffic situations, and physical dynamics, so 
does the skill of negotiating presume some knowledge of 
bargaining, the bargaining situation, and the parties 
involved. Also, increased experience with a person or 
situation is likely to contribute both to one's knowledge 
and skill repertoire, since both are. "exercised" contin- 
uously. Knowlc^s** 3nd skills are likely, therefore, to be 
moderately to strongly correlated, within contexts (e.g., 
knowledge and skills in a negotiating situation). However, 
there is likely to be little or no relation between know- 
ledge and skills across contexts. That is, extensive know- 
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ledge of negotiating is likely to be unrelated to dating 
skills. Thus motivation is expected to be relatively 
unrelated to knowledge and skill in interaction. Knowledge 
of given situations/persons is expected to be positively 
related to communicative skills within a given context, 
but unrelated to skills in other contexts. Given these 
speculative interrelationships, it appears that the 
components of motivation, knowledge, and skill may be 
interactive and correlated, but probably not substantially. 
If true, this model should provide good conditions for 
multiple regression predictions (Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1973). 

Outcomes . Now that there is a predictive model, what 
should be predicted? Several outcomes represent criteria 
of competent interaction. If individuals are competent in 
a given interaction, several episodic outcomes are expected, 
among them, perceived confirmation, communication satis- 
faction, and perceived conversational appropriateness and 
effectiveness. These three outcomes are central to 
be confirming rather than disconf irming, satisfying 
rather than dissatisfying, and appropriate and/or effective 
rather than inappropriate and/or ineffective. 

Competent communication is likely to confirm an inter- 
actant's sense of self (Cissna, 1976; Cissna & Keating, 
1979; Sleburg, 1973; Sieburg & Larson, 1971; Wilmot, 1979). 
Confirming interaction expresses recognition of alter, is 
responsive to alter 's communication, is accepting of 
alter 's self-experience, and "suggests a willingness on the 
part of the speaker to become involved with the other 
person" (Sieburg, 1973, p. 4). Confirming interaction, 
then, according to most standards, is competent interaction. 

Competent interactions are likely to enhance self- 
and alter-satisfaction with the communication process. As 
Hecht (1978a) indicates, "Identification of satisfying 
, ommunication behaviors provides a means for explicating 
the notion of effectiveness or competence" (p. 1). This 
is true because satisfaction "is derived from a process 
analogous to goal-attainment, one of the keys to effective- 
ness" (Hecht, 1978a, p. 2). Specifically, satisfaction 
represents the reinforcement of positive expectations 
(Hecht, 1978d). Hence, communication is satisfying to the 
extent that communicators attain positive reinforcement and 
fulfillment of positive expectations. 

Finally, relationally competent interaction should 
result in molav impressions of conversational appropriate- 
ness and effectiveness. Consistently, theorists of 
competence in interaction have stressed the importance of 
appropriateness and effectiveness (Allen & Brown, 1976; 
Brandt, 1979; Cegala. 1978; Hersen & Bellack, 1977; 
Wiemann, 1977). To some extent, the impression that a 
conversation was appropriate and effective represent a 
minimal or necessary outcome of competent interaction. It 
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is a perception on the part of the interactants that a 
conversational episode was definitionally appropriate and 
effective. 

Summary : The foregoing discussion Indicates that 
there are three xundamental components of competence in 
communicating: motivation, knowledge, and skill. An 
individual needs to be motivated to interact competently, 
possess the knowledge of how to interact conpetently , and 
be capable of enacting (i.e., demonstrating) the behavioral 
requisites of competent interaction. The adequacy of these 
components can be assessed by the degree to which they 
relate to outcomes of competent interaction. The extent to 
which competent outcomes are achieved is dependent upon a 
relational process. That is, through the course of a 
conversational episode, A may perceive A to be very 
competent, yet, B may perceive A as incompetent. In this 
instance, A's self-reported self-competence is likely to be 
highly related to A's self-reported outcomes (assuming also 
that A perceives B as moderately competent). However, 
inasmuch as B perceives A as incompetent, A cannot be 
considered competent within the context of the relationship 
between A and B. 

As can be noticed from the above discussion, there 
is a grammatical problem in discussing relational matters. 
Therefore, before specifying the hypotheses, a relational 
grammar must be elaborated. In this grammar, A's perception 
of A's own competence is A's self-competence . B's percep- 
tion of A's competence is A's other-competence . Both A's 
and B's self-competence are assessed by a self-rated 
competence measure . A's relational competence consists of 
A's self- and other-competence combined. A s and B's 
other-competence are assessed by a rating of alter- 
competence measure . Joint relational competence is the 
additive combination of A's and B's relational competence, 
and interactive relational competence is the multiplicative 
combination of A's and B's relational competence. These 
constructs, along with the other constructs included 
in this analysis, are identified in Table 2. 

Table 2. List of Variables and Variable Labels 



COMPETENCE COMPONENTS 



Skills 



Label 



A's Self-Rated Competence (AA) 
B's Self-Rated Competence (BB) 
A's Other-Competence (BA) 
B's Other-Competence (AB) 



ASC 



AOC 



BSC 



BOC 
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A's Relational Competence (AA+BA) APC 
B's Relational Competence (BB+AB) BRC 
Joint Relational Competence (ARC+BRC) JRC 
Interactive Relational Competence (ARC+BRC) IRC 
A 1 1 en r i ve ne s s ATT 
Motivation 

Communication Involvement CIN 
Iiiterpersonal Communication Apprehension ICA 
Knowledge 

Self-Monitoring SMN 

COMPETENCE OUTCOMES 
Perceived Confirmation CON 
Conversational Appropriateness & Effectiveness CAE 
Communication Satisfaction SAT 
Alter' s Confirmrition ACON 
Alter' s Appropriateness & Effectiveness ACAE 
Alter' s Satisfaction ASAT 

CONCLUSION 

An extensive review of the conceptual and empirical 
literature regarding competent interaction has been evaluated. 
To facilitate the analysis and critiqup, a new typology of 
competence constructs was developed. Tnis typology divides 
the loci of competence concepts into outcomes and commun- 
icatj.on. The loci of these conceptualizations are person, 
person x situation, and (person X person) X situation. 
These categories define six constructs: fundamental competence 
and efficacy, linguistic competence, social skills and social 
strategis competence, and relational competence (See Appendix I 
for listing of authors by category). Despite an enormous 
amount of conceptualization and research on competence, 
very few specific, operational, and/or predictive models 
of theories exist. A three component model of relational 
competence is therefore constructed. 
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The components are motivation, knowledge, and skill in comm- 
unicative contexts. In addition, numerous outcome criteria 
are identified that are functionally related to competent 
communication. Assumptions and general relationships 
among components and outcomes are explicated. The model is 
integrative in the sense that most extant research and theory 
can be interpreted usefully within the framework of the 
components. Yet, the model is specific enough to provide 
empirically verifiable predictions. And the model is sensitive 
enough to describe contextually mediated impressions of 
competence . 

The importance of the model is twofold. First, it is 
heuristic, in that it integrates a mass of literature and 
suggests several avenues of research and refinement. Second, 
the model provides a useful framework for assessing commun- 
ication competencies in industry and education. Increasingly, 
our society is seeking criteria by which individuals can be 
assessed as competent or incompetent. Employers (Becker, 1977; 
Taylor & Buchanan, 1973) and educators (Mead, 1980a, 1980b; 
Staton-Spicer, 1980; Tortoriello & Phelps, 1975; Zimmerman, 
1980) are seeking standards of competence. While this model 
is aligned with interpersonal communication theory, its 
orientation should apply to educ tional and industrial com- 
petency asse sment as well. Ob^ ously, the instrumentation 
will vary, depending on the specific components and functions 
being assessed. Nevertheless, the model should provide a 
much needed integration to a fragmented field. To the extent 
that this model of relational competence is verified empiri- 
cally, and refined conceptually, it can serve to guide research 
and theory into one of the most important and central constructs 
in the field of communication. 
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Appendix 1; Clc^sslf Icatlon of Competence Literature 

What follows Is a taxonomlc classification of conceptuallzatlons/operationallza- 
tlons found In the literature. When possible, classification was based on the 
authors' conceptualization of competence, specifically the role(s) of outcomes, 
communication, alter(s), and context. In many Instances, difficulty arose when 
(1) there was no conceptualization of competence. In which case operational defi- 
nitions provided the basis for classification, and (2) there was minimal isomor- 
phism between the conceptualization and the operatlonallzatlon of competence > Jn 
which case preference typically was given to the conceptual defliiltlon. 
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